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occurrences of this and that combination through 
entire orations, when large portions, according to 
Cicero's own statement, have no bearing on the 
question. 

In the absence, then, of definite statements by 
Latin writers, we are forced to examine their lan- 
guage from the modern point of view. While they 
have very little to say about emphasis, we cannot 
doubt that it was an important element in their de- 
livery. We are probably safe in assuming, moreover, 
that they used emphasis for the same reasons that 
we do. We shall do wisely, therefore, to fix upon 
one or two principles which we may justly regard as 
of universal validity. 

Why do we emphasize a word in speaking, or 
underscore it in writing? For one of two reasons: 
either (i) it is intrinsically important or (2) rela- 
tively important. Words of energy will be stressed, 
those of mild or neutral meaning will be more quietly 
uttered. It seems clear from Quintilian (9. 3. 47) 
that we are here on safe ground, for he assures us 
that in the exordium of the Milo, Etsi vereor, with 
which the oration begins, should be delivered more 
quietly than pro fortissimo viro a few words farther 
on. 

A word used in a pregnant sense, to imply more 
than it normally expresses, will receive marked em- 
phasis, even though by itself it would suggest a more 
quiet utterance. In line with this, Quintilian 
(8. 3. 86) tells us that in the simple expression 
virum esse oportet, emphasis gives the word virum 
more than its customary meaning. "Yes", says some 
hearer, "and he puts virum first". In Livy 1. 59 
Lucretia says to her husband, father, and their two 
friends, "This deed of Tarquin will prove my death 
and his, if you are men"; here the Latin is si vos 
viri estis. And in the Tusculans (2. 53) Cicero says 
At vero C. Marius, rusticanus vir, sed plane vir. 
Also Ita et tulit dolorem ut vir et ut homo maiorem 
ferre sine causa necessaria noluit. 

So much for the matter of intrinsic importance. 
Relative importance arises from contrast, either in 
meaning, as peace opposed to war, or in the form 
of statement, as positive and negative predicates, 
and words of opposite meaning in general. 

A more subtle variety of relative importance is 
often manifest in passing from one group of words 
to another closely related group. Emphasis will fall 
upon the new idea in the following phrase or clause ; 
while words that simply repeat a previous concept, 
merely for the sake of clearness, will receive no 
stress. 

English examples will serve best for illustration 
just here: the use of Latin might seem an effort to 
beg the question. 

Shakespeare makes Marcellus say to the crowds: 
"You blocks! you stones! you worse than senseless 
things !" The climax is evident. Stones are rhetori- 



cally •more insensate than blocks. The hasty reader 
would probably complete his climax by strong em- 
phasis on senseless. "You blocks! you stones.' you 
worse than SENSELESS things!" But such a ren- 
dering is certainly incorrect. Blocks and stones 
themselves are senseless things : this phrase therefore 
is a mere repetition, and the stress must fall on the 
new and climactic word "worse". "You blocks! you 
stones.' you (searching in vain for a more vigorous 
metaphor) WORSE than senseless things!" 

So in Macbeth : "To be thus is nothing ; but to be 
safely thus". And Hamlet: "If thou wilt needs 
marry, marry a fool". To emphasize the repeated 
word of such a pair is not merely inappropriate : for 
any reader of sound mind it is impossible. Do we 
hazard anything in assuming that it was impossible 
also in Latin? 

Let us consider a few Latin phrases in the light 
of these principles. According to the theories here 
controverted, when a genitive precedes the limited 
noun, the emphasis belongs on the genitive. Now in 
speaking for the Manilian Law, Cicero tells the peo- 
ple that, if prosperity is to continue, their allies must 
be preserved not only from disaster, but also from, 
the dread of disaster. It is inconceivable that an 
orator in any language would emphasize like this: 
not only from disaster, but also from the dread of 
disaster. The Latin reads (De Imp. 16) : non 
solum (ut ante dixi) calamitate, sed etiam calamitatis 
formidine liberatos. So in Livy 1. 7 we read facinus 
facinorisque causam, "the daring deed and the reason 
for it" ; where the genitive is so devoid of emphasis 
that we naturally represent it by the pronoun "it". 
Colgate University John GrEENE 

(To be concluded) 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT PEROAMON 

The results of excavations made by the German 
Institute at Pergamon in 1904-1905 are presented 
in the last issue of the Athenische Mittheilungen, 
Vol. 32, Nos. 2 and 3. The report consists of four 
chapters, the first, written by Dorpfeld, on the 
buildings, the second and third by Hepding, on the 
inscriptions and separate finds, the fourth by Kolbe, 
on lists of ephebes. 

The most interesting discoveries fall under the 
first heading. An imposing Greek house of the 
time of the Pergamene kings was uncovered on the 
southern slope of the citadel. As rebuilt in the 
Roman period it was owned by the Consiil Attalos 
according to information derived from an inscrip- 
tion. Its appearance in Hellenistic times, a large 
central court surrounded by a portico from which 
opened living rooms, corresponds to the plan of the 
Roman house as seen best in Pompeii. 

Work was also devoted to further excavation of 
the gymnasium. This consists of a tripartite ar- 
rangement whereby separate buildings for youths, 
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listed under three categories according to age, were 
constructed on terraces of varying levels, an expe- 
dient necessitated by the slope of the hill. Under 
a portion of the highest section was found a large 
and elaborate cellar construction, more than 200 m. 
long, which was strongly built and contained many 
small windows for lighting purposes. This Dorp- 
feld believes to be a practice stadion, an indoor un- 
derground running track, which would be warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

New work on the theater served to throw light 
on the question of the stage structure by locating 
many hitherto undiscovered holes intended to re- 
ceive the wooden posts, and by determining the re- 
lationship of the three series one to another. It 
was found that the holes in the front series are 
.30 m. less deep than the others, from which Dorp- 
feld argues that the rear rows were intended to 
support the two-storied skene while the front row 
supported the one-storied proskenion. Against the 
view that there was a stage on which the action 
took place are the great size of the posts, .35 m. 
thick and .70 m. in the ground, and their peculiar 
grouping, which points to the familiar triple ar- 
rangement of the facade of skene and proskenion. 
Accurate measurements have shown that the theater 
was constructed symmetrically on the basis of a 
unit or ell of .525 m. 

Another task undertaken was the penetration to 
the heart of several tumuli in the neighborhood of 
the city in the search for graves. Success crowned 
this search in the campaign of the autumn of 1906, 
of which a brief account is given in a postscript. 
In two small tumuli were found graves in which 
were two sarcophagi, one of a man, the other of 
a woman, containing among other objects a gold 
oak wreath, gilded myrtle wreaths, two iron swords 
and two silver coins belonging to the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. 

The second chapter consists of 153 inscriptions. 
Of these No. 22 is a dedication to Poseidon in the 
Aeolic dialect and is assigned at latest to the fifth 
century B. C. The list of ephebes contains 133 
numbers. The separate finds are chiefly fragmentary 
pieces of sculpture, several dating from the Hellen- 
istic period, a few small bronzes, terracottas, 
sherds of pottery, and lamps. 

Barnard College L L. Shear 



REVIEWS 

Plato: The Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac 
Flagg. New York: American Book Co. (1907). 
Pp. 205. $1.40. 
The first inspection of this volume gives one the 
impression, which is confirmed by further exam- 
ination, that the editor has practiced due modera- 
tion and has not fallen into the common error of 
overloading the commentary. The notes, as a rule, 



are brief, sane and scholarly and, in general, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. In a few instances, how- 
ever, the freshmen who read the Apology as their 
first collegiate Greek are entitled to some additional 
comments, and more grammar references would be 
an improvement. 

The editor's explanation of two matters may be 
noted. First, dpxfarpa Apol. 26 E, is said to be a 
place, elsewhere than in the theater, where books 
could be purchased. But the text does not say that 
books could be bought in the bpxioTpa for toCto 
refers to doctrines, not to books. The editor, 
however, gives no hint of any interpretation other 
than his own, which, to say the least, is doubtful. 
Again, in Apol. 30 E, iriof is translated 'spur,' 
with no suggestion of its earlier literal meaning, 
'gadfly'; and Socrates is said to compare himself 
to the rider who applies the stimulus. But the 
use of M with the genitive /tiWos is against the 
editor's interpretation of this noun. So, too, the 
metaphor of the fly seems to be implied in the 
phrase irarraxov Tr/xxruaSlfav and in the comparison 
of the Athenians striking Socrates to men roused 
from a nap. 

The plan of appending an index as a supplement 
to the notes is to be indorsed but the scope of the 
index is open to criticism. Apparently no definite 
system has been followed in the selection of sub- 
ject-matter to be included, except that all the proper 
names found in the two dialogues are registered. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, the index should 
have been limited, at least, to a discussion of the 
proper names and the antiquities and should not 
have been made to include also a treatment of 
many idioms, constructions and stylistic usages. 
The place for notes of the latter character is at the 
foot of the page, in connection with the text. Cer- 
tainly they should be wholly in one place or the 
other. It is more or less annoying and results 
in loss of time to have to search through a lengthy 
discussion to find the point in question and the aver- 
age student will be tempted not to take this trouble. 
It is rather difficult to see why certain brief com- 
ments, at least, are relegated to the index, such, for 
example, as that on fy, and many others. More- 
over, it serves no special purpose to have treated 
certain matters in the index, for example, dfadv, 
ipMat, iparav, tirujT-i\p.i\ y and many others, without 
giving in the notes a reference to such treatment. 
The majority of the students will not find these 
articles. 

Interspersed at frequent intervals throughout the 
notes are excellent summaries of succeeding sec- 
tions, which will afford the student legitimate help 
in the comprehension of the argument. No rhetor- 
ical analysis or formal treatment of the structure 
of the dialogues is attempted, though these mat- 
ters are briefly touched upon in the introduction. 



